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OHIO LAY CONFERENCE DRAWS 3500 DELEGATES 


"The education of our children must have a priority in state and local planning. 
Their education cannot wait. First things must come first." 








With these words, Ohio Governor C. William O'Neill last week kicked off what may well 
have been the largest citizens school conference ever held. More than 3500 delegates 
journeyed to Columbus from all over the state. Their views were the distilled voices of 
more than 50,000 citizens who attended some 500 local meetings over the past three years. 
The delegates, alternates, and observers focused the merciless spotlight of constructive 
criticism on the possible ills attending Ohio's public school system. 


The oneeday conference was designed primarily for lay citizens. Delegates elected at 
local meetings were required to be non-educators, except for one person to be sent to 
the state conference as an educational consultant. 





The conference project was initiated by the Ohio School Boards Association, at the 


request of the state board of education. If the board of education wanted to know what 
the folks back home were thinking, they found out; 





& @ Teachers' salaries must be raised and teaching conditions improved. 


@ Improved guidance and counseling services, an urgent need, must be provided. 
@ Small, ineffective school districts must be reorganized or consolidated. 


@ State taxes must be raised to support the schools. 


Schools need more money. Delegates generally felt that the state and local school 
district should share about equally in support of schools, and that federal support for 
both operation and building should stay at its present level. 





Spelling out school needs in greater detail, the citizens conference concluded that 
communities must offer such tangibles as attractive, comfortable housing and good work- 
ing conditions, and such intangibles as personal and professional freedom, good parent- 
teacher communication and cooperation, reasonable community demands, and a feeling of 
being welcome to get and hold superior teachers. 





Better teachers, they decided, go hand-in-hand with better instruction. The state 


should provide some means of helping poorer districts, where programs are weak for lack 
of funds. 





The state board of education must have more money and manpower to take the lead in 
district reorganization. The state board should also have more power to force consoli- 
& dation - although some delegates preferred the word "encourage." 





The most overwhelming vote of the entire conference went to the suggestion that school 
operating levies require only a majority vote at any election. 
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FREEMAN'S “STATISTICAL INSINUATIONS” 





A point-by-point analysis of the much publicized book on future school needs, by 
Roger A. Freeman, has resulted in the indictment that Freeman's use of "statistical in- 
sinuations" backed up his “heavily weighted opinion, prejudice, and lacking of under- 
standing." The indictment is carried in a 49-page study entitled Can Our Schools Get By 








With Less, published by NEA's Research Division. EDUCATION U.S.A. readers can get a free 
copy of the study by writing Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Although the Freeman book purported to be a factual study of American education, actu- 
ally it was "dominated by a point of view which governed the author's selection and presen- 





tation of facts," 


"findings" matched with facts: 


according to NEA's Research Division. Here are some of the Freeman 


Freeman: Students unable to master a stepped-up academic curriculum should be 
eliminated from the classroom and made the responsibility of other community agencies. 


The fact:. Im direct conflict with conclusions of the Rockefeller report and of Dr. 
James B. Conant, this panacea ignores the fact that the number of unskilled job oppor- 
tunities in America are dwindling. Maintaining separate agencies for non-academically 


inclined youth probably would cost more than educating all students together. 


Freeman: TV teaching can be used as an economy measure. 


The fact: Using Freeman's own example, the Hagerstown, Maryland,experiment, the NEA 
review points out that "reduction in numbers of classroom teachers has not offset cost 


of television studio, coaxial cable, and engineering services." 


Freeman: Double shifts will cut down on costs. He refers to a January 1958 report 
in School Management on double shifts in a school in Great Neck, (L.I.) New York. 





The fact: Here is an actual quotation from the same article: "Putting on a good 
double session program," A. H. Lauchner, principal of the school said, "is more expensive 
than putting on e& good single session program. And all the money in the world won't help 


if your teachers can't see the end of it." 


Freeman; Large classes are superior to small classes. Excerpts from various studies 


are used to bolster this contention. 


The fact: He ignores warnings in the same studies that research on class size is 
continuing and has not yet reached conclusive findings. Full quotes from the same re- 


search sources, also, show Freeman excerpts to be highly distorted. 





-———— THOSE TWO-HATTED WEST VIRGINIANS 





It may not be surprising that there are 101 school teachers now serving in 
state legislatures, but it is eyebrow-lifting to hear that 25 of them are from 
one state alone, West Virginia. Teachers in politics seem to be a tradition 
in the Mountain State. For instance; 


Eight governors have been former school teachers, including incumbent Gov- 
ernor Cecil H. Underwood. 

The first United States Senator from West Virginia was a school teacher and 
so were three "founding fathers" of the state, who maneuvered the break from 
Virginia at the outset of the Civil War. 

Herb Schupbach, senior member of the House of Delegates, is a public school 
teacher from Paden City and active in the West Virginia Education Association. 

Virgil Rohrbough, state superintendent of schools, and Helen Holt, Secretary 
of State, are both former public school teachers. 











EDUCATION UPDATED 


From a star-studded roster of speakers, dele- 
gates to the 23rd joint conference of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the American Council on 
Education in New York last week heard a call for 
redefinition of function of American schools. 





Dr. John H. Fischer, superintendent of schools 
of Baltimore, told the conference: "To lift the 
level of all education in America we shall have 
to agree upon the tasks for which our schools and 
colleges are to be held accountable, and then to 
furnish them the means and the moral support for 
the performance of those tasks." 





More than a score of the country's foremost 
educational leaders addressed the 1OOO=-member 
audience of the conference's two-day meeting. 





Dr. Fischer, pointing to recent social and 
political developments and the disappearance of 
unskilled jobs, said that "our historic concept Fabian Bachrach 
of equal opportunity has gained a dramatic new 
urgency." This calls for an acceptance of heavi- 
er responsibility by the average citizen in educational matters, he said. 








Dr. John H. Fischer 


The Baltimore superintendent recognized that political action "rests on compromise" 
and "moves forward only as rapidly as public wisdom and private prejudice can be recon- 
ciled." But in commenting on the recently enacted National Defense Education Act, he 
said: "The role of education in America and federal interest in it must go far beyond 
@ narrow concept of defense." Time after time, he said, Congress has rejected bills 
authorizing federal participation in support of universal education. "Strong, clear 
testimony on our serious educational weaknesses and our continued waste of human re- 
sources in many parts of the nation have been given little weight," he stated. 





However, he added, it would be "naive if not irresponsible" to depreciate positive 
elements in the legislation. Establishment of graduate fellowships for preparation of 
college teachers he termed "a welcome forward step." 


It is always "essential for a democracy to be concerned about cultivation of its 
ablest people," but equally important is that "great middle group . . . upon whose judg- 
ment and competence the success and future of the democratic system" depends. 





How best to raise the level of all American education? Dr. Fischer suggested four 
lines of action: 





1. Recognize the interdependence and the common task of the entire educational es- 
tablishment ; 


2. Identify the needs of and strengthen individual programs to provide basic educa- 
tion in fundamentals of academic learning and democratic living, adding on the 
secondary level skills "salable upon graduation" for those not going on to col- 
lege; 


3. Chart the essential and peculiar responsibility of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


4. Map out the best use of "unique and precious resources" of education, always 
with an eye toward the future and a sense of the continuity of human experience. 








David Brinkley, NBC news commentator, says "It gets a little tiresome" to hear 
people say we can't afford a school building program. He told the 105th an- 
nual convention of the Indiana State Teachers Assn. that Americans are criss- 
crossing the country in chrome-plated automobiles on super highways while thei 
children are going to school in boiler rooms, make-shift classrooms, and shac 





"When we plan highways, no one complains that it is a device to make money for 
the cement, asphalt and bulldozer people. It's incidental if they make money. 
Schools and teachers fall in precisely the same category. Money is the tool 
to get the job done. 














"I'm tired of hearing that we must keep up with Russia. We need people with more skills, 
more know-how == people in the arts, literature, science and other fields of achievement -- 
but not because we have to keep up with Russia. We have the money to do it. We have it for 
other things; we have it for schools, too." 





Brinkley told an overflow audience, "My nine-year-old can read very well. His name isn't 
Johnny, but you taught him and he can read better than I can .. . I admire and respect the 
job you are doing for all of us. I think you'll get what it takes to get the job done, and 
I'll do all I can to help you get it." 





> The U. S. Office of Education has announced that it is prepared to consider applications 
for federal funds to support research projects in educational television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related communications media. Inquiries concerning the new research program should 
be directed to: The Director, Communications Media Research Program, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 





> Wildcats in Lewis County, Washington, threatened for a time to nullify the state's 
compulsory school attendance law -- but the folks out West know there is more than one way 
to skin a cat. The wildcats were seen prowling along a two-mile route some of the children & 





of the Winlock school district followed enroute to catch a bus. So the Winlock school made 
a pupil swap with the Evaline district. The Evaline bus now picks up some of the Winlock 
pupils and the Winlock bus picks up some of the Evaline youngsters. 


> There's a story going around that things have gotten so bad for one university, long 
known as a gridiron powerhouse, that the coach is reduced to using students on the football 
team. Maybe that extreme hasn't been reached yet, but there are indications that classroom 
teachers are borrowing a few tricks from the athletic department. 





For instance, Denison, Texas, high school announced recently that it would begin award- 
ing varsity letters for academic achievement. The board of education in Asbury Park, N.J., 
announced it will soon do the same thing. Every student with a yearly average of 90 or bet- 
ter will get a varsity "A." And that's not all. 





Professor Leon W. Cohen of the mathematics department at Maryland University, recently 
sent letters to 150 math teachers in Maryland public schools. He asked them to send him a 
list of their most gifted seniors who are likely to enroll at Maryland next September. The 
professor wants to hold a workshop in the spring to discuss with the students his plans for 
a special honors curriculum. "We do it for football," says Professor Cohen. "Scouts beat 
the bushes to get the good tackles. Why not do the same things to get the best minds?" 
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